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THREE PENCE’ 


‘The turn 
Of the tide? 


; (NOMMUNISM in Britain has 


lately suffered a number 
Of reverses. I don’t mean that 
falf a dozen clerks and typists 
Maye been “purged” from 
Whitehall. Such activities are 
ludicrous more than anything else; 
they prove only that Britain’s Intelli- 
Sence Service is as dim-witted as ever, 
4nd that just as MI5 knew nothing of 
ermany’s invasion of Norway until 
they read it in the newspapers, so they 
Know nothing of a Civil Servant’s poli- 
Tieal character until he or she writes 
4n article in the Daily Worker or ap- 
bears on the stage of the Unity 
heatre. : 

More important set-backs for the 
Communists are signalled by the dis- 
Solution of the Hornsey Co-operative 

arty by the Headquarters of that 
Movement. Hornsey has long been a 
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€P stronghold. At the time of the 
1945 General Election the Communists 
had captured the local Labour Party 
and tried to foist a United Front 


®f Mr. Jones, on the constituency. The 
Tesylt was a wretched muddle all 
YOund, and a big majority for Captain 
ammans, the Conservative, “who is, 
fortunately,.a very good M.P. The 
‘iornsey Communists, having lost 


i ) meir hold on the Labour Party, trans- 
| ferred their activities to the local Co- 


pperative Party. They have only now 
) Been stopped. 


The case of Mr. Horner 


| ANOTHER important case is that 
| ~~ of Mr. Horner, the Communist 
Zeneral secretary of the National 

nion of Mineworkers. This case is 
Not yet closed, but the very fact that 
t has becorhe a case at all is signifi- 
fant. For what has Mr. Horner done? 

e went to France and assured the 
y rench strikers in the coalfields there 
that they had the support of the 
British miners. Is this offence so 
Jank? 

We all know the French strike was 
Started by the CGT and that the CGT 
1S Communist-controlled. But it was 
4lso started with the support of both 

e socialist. Force Ouvriere 
nd the Catholic unions. What is 
More, the French miners have a legiti- 
Mate grievance, as I tried to explain 
in my Commentary two weeks ago. 


Mink it surprising if a British miner 

Were not in sympathy with his French 
£omrades; and I suspect that Mr. 
Horner could make a very good case 
“or himself if he had to explain his 
S0nduct before an audience of British 
‘iners. However, Mr. Lawther, the 
Ught-wing president of NUM, has 
“hallenged Mr. Horner on the issue, 
8nd it looks as if a show-down is 
fOming on the general position of 
“ommunisis in British unions. 


Why CP has power 


T has not started happily, but the 
» Show-down may have far-reaching 
; Snsequences. Mr. W. J. Brown, M.P., 
Gc, recent article in the Evening 
tandard alleged that at least one 
pel Service Union, the Electrical 
prcdes Union, the Amalgamated En- 

| peering Union and the Fireman’s 
;210n were among those under Com- 


Munist influence. He could have men- 


| ,.2hed others. How Communists have 


ome to have such power in British 
big. 3 is explained by Mr. John Avlin 
4 letter to the New Statesman (Oct. 
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The Centenary Peace Exhibition 


| WILL NOT PREPARE 


FOR WAR—Dr. Lonsdale 


IR JOHN ANDERSON was correct in his statement that 

brown paper would provide protection from atomic flash- 
burn, Dr. Kathleen Lonsdale assured a questioner at the Stoke 
Newington Peace Exhibition last Sunday. What Sir John failed 
to point out, however, was that it was unlikely that there would 
be adequate warning of the launching of any atom-bomb attack. 


Dr. Lonsdale had earlier said that 
she was prepared to refuse to do 
anything whatsoever in . preparing 
for war. “I feel a very strong sense 
of responsibility for all that has been 
done by scientists and can only ex- 
piate this by telling people what it 
means to use their inventions.” 

After travelling through most of 
the countries of Europe, Kathleen 
Lonsdale had found that none of the 
people wanted war and was at a 
loss to .explain why they were_all 
preparing for something which they 
dreaded. ies. 

She called on the women of Britain 
to make their voices heard in a pro- 
test against the conscription of young 
boys to the forces with all the moral 
degradation that ensued and against 
the squandering of public money on 


fandidate, a Communist by the name ; 2tmaments when there was a des- 


perate need for homes, schools and 
playgrounds. 


OUR CHILDREN ...., 


ue children, she said, should be 
living happy fear-free | lives. The 
present pursuit of 100 per cent. se- 
curity, which could never be realised, 
was driving the world towards an- 
other war. The'use of evil means 
would always ‘bring about evil ends. 
The Americans, she veciared, were a 
thoroughly frightened people and 
frightened people are likely to do al- 
most anything. 

Dr. Lonsdale was speaking at the 
second public meeting which formed 
part of the Centenary Peace Exhi- 
bition organised by the Stoke New- 
ington Peace Group and held on 
Saturday and Sunday, Oct. 28-24. It 
commemorated the work of Henry 
Richard, who organised the Brussels 
Peace Conference in 1848, and also 
those who in the past hundred years 
have given their lives for the idea! 
of a warless world. 


CRIMEAN ECHO 


The Exhibition, which it is hoped 
may travel around Britain, meluded 
a calendar outlining the work for 
peace which had taken place .from 


1848 to. the present day. Peace 
periodicals throughout the century 
were represented: The Herald of 


Peace, told of the efforts to prevent 
the outbreak of the Crimean War 
and, in later issues, of the untold 
misery and unrest,in Europe that 
were the outcome of it; The Tribunal 
for 1918 reported the court-matrial 
of Max Plowman, an Army officer 
who became a conscientious objector 
and later sacretary of the Peace 
Pledge Union; No More War and 
Peace News provided the ling be- 
eco? World War I and the present 
ay. - 

Hugh. Brock, Chairman of the 
Stoke Newington Peace Group and 
Assistant Editor of Peace News, was 
responsible for most of the research 
work. The Group secured the co- 
overation of sixteen leading peace 
organisations in this country. 

The resemblance of the world situ- 
ation today to that of 1848, when 
Henry Richard gathered together the 
scattered forces of peace in Europe, 
was referred to by Stuart Morris, 
General Secretary of the Peace Pledge 
Union; when he addressed the meet- 
ing held on Saturday. -Fenner Brock- 


way recalled his experiences 
prison as a conscientious abjector in 
World War I and Sybil Morrison ap- 
pealed for action to avert World War 
Iii. 


THE INSECT PLAY 


in ' 


Other highlights of the two days’ 


were the-presentation of a play at the. 


youth session on Saturday afternoon 
which featured the works of the 
Friends Relief Service. It was en- 
titled “Not for Wet Blankets,” and 
was performed by members of a local 
youth club. Pupils from Highbury 
Hill High School presented the “ Ants 
Scene ” frem the Insect Play by the 
Brothers Capek on Saturday evening. 
In her introduction to the play, Miss 
N. M. Smith, Principal of the School 
said that she wished the play could 
once again appear in a. West End 
theatre and then tour Britain, so 
relevant was its message to the 
present day. ' 

On Sunday evening, Professor 
H. S..W. Massey, of the Mathematics 
‘Department, University College, Lon- 
don, folowed Kathleen Lonsdale, with 
an analysis of the political cleavage 
between the ‘Soviet Union and the 


GREEK C.O. 
SENTENCED 
TO DEATH 


HE War. Resisters’ Inter- 

national are seeking further 
information concerning the case 
of a Greek conscientious ob- 
jector reported to have been 
sentenced to death. According 
to an Associated Press message 
(Sunday Express, Oct. 24) the 
CO refused to carry arms 
against the guerilla forces: 


USA. The last speaker was Ann 
Fry, who spoke as a young mother 
and a member of the Stoke Newing- 
ton Peace Group. Her impassioned 
appeal for resistance to the growing 
menace of militarism and for all 
women to work for the bringing into 
being of a pacifist nation well de- 
served the applause accorded to her. 


A Peace Brains Trust brought the 
Exhibition to a close. Frank Lea was 
question-master and called on Bryan 
Anstey, Prof. H. S. W. Massey, Hugh 
Brock, Ann Fry, Gwyneth Anderson 
and Dr. A. D. Belden’to answer ques- 
tions sent up to the platform. 

While it was inevitable that the 
launching of such an exhibition would 
involve the Grou'p in a heavy financial 
loss, it was- felt that the success of 
such an event could not be measured 
in terms of money. Sunday’s audience 
included two representatives from the 
Russian Embassy and an American, 
Ellen Brinton, of the Swarthmore 
College Library Peace Collection, 
Pennsylvania. Ellen Brinton, a 
Quaker, had a long’ and friendly con- 
versation with one of the Russian 
representatives. whose country she 
had visited in 1932. 


The Pledge and the People—Iil 


THREE STEPS TO PEACE 


WOMAN’S renunciation of 

war may ‘be inspired 

more by her feeling of ‘social re- 

sponsibility than by a moral 

seruple against any action de- 

manded of her personally, as she 

is seldom required actually to 
take part in killing. 


Perhaps it is easier for a woman to 
see war itself as the enemy of society, 
binding men and women all over the 
world to a machine which tortures and 
slaughters them, even while using 
them to inflict cruelty and death upon 
their fellows. Nothing is so impar- 
tial as war and at one level nothing 
is so unifying. The suffering, though 
it varies in degree, takes the same 
shape in China or Russia, Germany 
or England, and the victims of the 
machine are bound together in a com- 
mon sorrow. War does not presént 
itself to some of us, therefore, as a 
vehicle for heroic sacrifice in defence 
of freedom, but as the most complete 
of all physical and mental enslave- 


ments. 
OUR MAN 


But the man to whom we pacifists 
must appeal is the man who, when he 
feels the promptings of conscience, 
heralded, perhaps, by an ‘increasing: 


horror at the things which he per- ~ 


ceives that man,can do to man, ques- 
tions himself in a double capacity, as 
the person of natural compassion to- 
wards his fellow man and as the 
person who desires action dictated by 
the reasonable needs of the nation of 


which he is a citizen. And only when. 


he is convinced that the way of non- 
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National Council of the 


violence is the right path for both 
will Khe take the pacitist position. . 

He will, theretore, at once ask the 
old question, “If everybody behaved 
like me... 7” On a world scale the 
answer is obvious and satisfying. On 
a national scale the first answer is 
umilateral disarmament. Facing the 
possibility of the worst, as he must 
do, he may not be able to convince 


‘himself that the contribution this 


would make to world agreement would 

bring about a state of things wherein 

we might all live at peace in our 
chosen ways within our own frontiers. 

So he must be further convinced that 

there i$ an honourable and effective 

weapon which can be taken up in de- 

fence of his values; not necessarily a 

weapon which will immediately bring 

victory; certainly not a weapon which 

will protect his own life, but a weapon 

that in justice and good faith can be 

taken up again and again by a.com- 

munity which needs it and which 

understands it. 
There are three steps, then: 

(i) Individual war renunciation—for 
none can advocate a policy whole- 
heartedly unless he is himself 
acting upon it; 

(ii) Unilateral disarmament for_one’s 
country—for the threat of arms is 
the first act of war, and 

(iii) Non-violent resistence’to defend 
the idéals of the few) while not 
sacrificing the lives of the many. 
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yp the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers discuss British emi- 
gration to the Dominions? If not, 
they ought to have done, for here is 
a topie that is likely to loom ever 

- larger in private and public debate 
durmg the coursé of the next few 
years. It has lately been raised in 
a challenging form by a Fleet Street 
journalist, Oudley Barker, in his 


book, People for the Commonwealtr 
(Werner Laurie, 6s.). 


Mr. Barker has grasped certain 
facts to which the Government of this 
country habitually turns a blind. eye. 
The most important can be presented 
in his own words: 


“Here is Britain with a population of 
some 60 million people, of whom only about 
20 per cent. work on the land or live in 
rural areas, and the rest live by business 
or industry of one kind or another in the 
towns. In order to get enaugh to eat and 
to keep their factories running, they must 
sell everseas much more than they did pre- 
war, to make up for the wartime loss of 
overseas investments. Yet in most of their 
markets, their customers are busily setting 
up rival industries, to make the goods they 
require for themselves.” 


Readers of Peace News are fami- 
liar with the predicament. Believing 
that competitive export-drives are 


1948. 


one of the forces making for war, ; 


pacifists have given considerable 
thought to possible remedies: and 
generally they have plumped for in- 
tensified agriculture. As Alan Albon 
maintains in his article this week, a 
full utilisation of the soil of this 
country would go far towards restor- 
ing a balanced economy. We our- 
selves, indeed, have often wished that 
the British pacifist movement would 
accord to spade and cabbage the cen- 
tral (and symbolic) place that spin- 
ning-wheel and khadi occupied in the 
Indian. 

According to Mr. Barker himself, 
*« Tf science could double the produce 
of food for every acre of soil, then in- 
deed the British Isles. could support 
50 million people in comfort, and the 
whole of this argument would fall 
to the ground ”—his argument, that 
is, that the population of Britain 
should be reduced to 30 millions by 
a policy of large-scale and planned 
emigration to Australia, New Ze&- 
land, Canada and Southern Rhodesia, 
all of which are eager to increase 
their industrial manpower, 

Actually, however, these two reme- 
dies for our incurably dislocated 
economy are not mutually exclusive. 
The policy Mr. Barker envisages, and 
shows to be practicable, could per- 
fectly well be combined with a sys- 
tematic encouragement of farming 
along the lines Mr. Albon has indi- 
cated. In fact, leading distributists | 
like G. K. Chesterton in the ’twenties 
and Wilfred Wellock today, have 
eonsistently favoured both. 


Mr. Barker, who used to write 
books on RAF Transport Command 
for the Ministry of Information, has 
all the contemporary passion for 
mass-planning and mass-propaganda. 
The reasons he gives for his policy 
are as much strategic as economic. 
He never questions the desirapility 
of turning the Dominions into “ great 
industrial nations ”; he looks forward 
eagerly to the day wiien every fresh 
settlement has grown into “a great 
city.” He dumbly assumes that the 
“greatness” of any community 1s 
to be measured in verms of power. 
Sweden, for him, is “relatively un- 
important,” Bulgaria “a potty little 
country!” 

He also lapses from time to time, 
into those patriotic fatuities which 
seem to be the stanle of Fleet Street 
revorters. The British, for example, 
are asserted to “have a standard of 
intelligence considerably higher than 
the average- anywhere else ”’—pre- 


All is 


HE pending release of Ilse 
Koch, the “bitch of 
Buchenwald,” whose sentence of 
life-imprisonment was com- 
muted to one of four years, has 
aroused a deal of angry com- 
ment on Allied “justice” in 


Germany. 
I must confess that the most 
“shocking” charge against . Koch, 


her alleged possession of “ human 
lampshades,” never shocked me in the 
least. It was the fashion among medi- 
eal students at Cambridge not long 
ago -to possess “human  tobacco- 
pouches ”—pouches, that is, made of 
tatooed skin from the corpoes in the 
anatomy labs; and I should be more 
than surprised if a diligent search of 
the colleges didn’t yield similar 
trophies today. It is what happens to 
the living that gounts. But, Koch her- 
self is only one of a group of concen- 
tration-camp officials whose sentences 
have been revised. Some investiga- 
tion certainly seems to be called for. 
More especially if, as the U-S. 
Human Events reports, these commu- 
tations are actually “an attempt to 
head off a first-class scandal involving 
the American prosecution staff which 
brought these and other Germans be- 
fore Allied tribunals.” Human 
Events cites a letter from oné Leon 
Poullada, who served both the Pro- 
secution and the Defence. Accord- 
ing to him, much of the evidence for 
the Prosecution was extracted by 
methods worthy of the SS itself. 
. “One of the most shocking cases 
which Mr. Poullada exposes involved 
the so-called Malmedy war trials. 
In those trials the Prosecution staff, 
says Poullada, staged a fake trial 
im which the accused were ‘con- 
victed ’ and ‘sentenced’ to death. 
Then, the Prosecution promised 
them reduction of sentence provided 
they ‘ confessed.’ Some did; and the 
confessions became part of the evi- 
dence convicting them in a subse- 
quent real trial.” 


An investigation is not only due, 
but three years over-due. 


* 

ft was fitting that St. Martin’s-in- 

the-Fields, Dick Sheppard’s church, 
should, within a few days of the anni- 
versary of his death, have witnessed 
a United Service of Prayer for the 
Peace of the World. Last Saturday 
afternoon, a congregation some 600 
strong joined in the hymn, “ Rise up 
O Men of God”: 

Rise up, O men of God, . 

The Church for you doth wait, 

Her strength unequal to the task. ... 

The words were given added weight 
by the Bishop of Croydon in his 
address. 

Shall crime bring crime for ever, 

Strength aiding still the strong? 

Is it Thy will, O Father, 

That man shall toil for wrong? 

The stirring queries of “ God Save 
the People” had hardly died away 
when the Bishop came forward with 


4 


grist .... 


his answers. Although war was evil 
and contrary to God’s purpose, it was 
right and proper to take precautionary 
defence measures. The nations must 
not again be guilty of the weakness 
they showed at the time of the Abys- 
sinian crisis. Military preparedness, 
indeed, was one of the surest safe- 
guards of peace. And he invited the 
congregation to join with him in the 
concluding hymn: 

O’er heathen lands afar 

Thick darkness broodeth yet. ... 


Did somebody say “afar.” ? 


* 


A FRIEND of mine who drove to 
~ Assisi last summer for a quiet 
week-end, was dismayed to find the 
streets lined with buses and every 
hotel full. An exultant landlord ex- 
plained to him that the statue of Our 
Lady on the church had been seen to 
nod. 

Now the story has reached the front 
page of The Catholic Herald. Subse- 
quent investigation, apparently, has 
revealed that the nodding was due to 
an optical illusion; but, as the Bishop 
of Assisi points out, “It is reasonable 
to believe that Our Lady has made 
use of at the very least a natural 
phenomenon never before observed in 
order to revive the faith of the people 
and raise its spiritual life.” 

Miracles accomplished at Our Lady’s 
nod include the conversion of seasoned 
Communists, I would suggest that 
Mr. Bevin should borrow the statue 
and take it with him on his next trip 
to the Kremlin. 

* 


Dirck SHEPPARD HOUSE, the 

PPU’s Headquarters, has more 
than its share of dishonest visitors. 
During the past few months there 
have been several cases of theft and 
two or three of attempted entry: in 
one a man was caught. 

At three in the morning last Friday, 
Grace Collie, the resident caretaker, 
was disturbed, and going into her sit- 
ting room found the light on and the 
place in disorder. Upstairs drawers 
and cupboards had been rifled, and 
their contents strewn about. She 
dialled 999 and the police arrived in 
a few minutes, but the raider had es- 
caped, : 

Some personal effects of members 
of the staff, and money and stamps 
have been stolen. A number of clues 
were left behind and these are engag- 
ing the earnest attention of both pro- 
fessional and amateur sleuths. The 
latter have been particularly success- 
ful in building up several strong 
theories. 


* 

HY is it that some people who 
f would hesitate to sing or shout 
in a restaurant or pub, and would 
quickly be turned out if they did, have 
no hesitation in doing so vicariously, 
by means of a portable wireless? Is 
the suave voice of an announcer, re- 
counting the latest war-scare, or the 
melancholy monologue of a crooner, 


£300 } 
WAS. the figure whick was put) 

down in the budget for the 
item “Headquarters Fund.” We 
hoped that the response to these fort 
nightly appeals in Peace News would |, 
reach that amount by the end of 
1948. In five-sixths of the year We 
have received two-thirds of the total, { 
which means that we can reach the 
£300 by the end of the year if 
readers of Peace News will do rather 
more than maintain their average 
gifts Please help to give us at least 
£25 during this week. In view of the 
increased activity and oppoftunity We 
Ca usefully spend every penny you 
send. 7 ™ 


MAUD ROWNTREE, 
Hon. Treasurer 


Contributions since Oct. 15: 
Total for 1948: £208 3s. 1d. 


Donations to the fund should be sents | 
marked ‘ Headquarters ' Fund ” h 
Treasurers at’ Dick Sheppard House, 
leigh St. W.C.1 . 


£9 15s. 8d- 


ee 


any less shattering to one’s medita- 
tions? One can, of course, escape the 
restaurant or pub—but this plague 


Posts hed! SHS Ss eawnte 


is spreading. The other day I was tf 
forced, in common with my fellow- 
passengers on a long train journeyr 
to listen to the entire football com- 
mentary in a carriage from which ne 
escape was possible, short of suicide: SI 
I mentioned the matter to a French fe 
friend. “Ah!” he replied, “The wire be 
less is the most typical instrument of in 
our times. You have to listen—witir in 
out being allowed to reply.” St 
* ur 
7FHE announcement in the Daily Ss 
Telegraph lately than “al ho 
exciting new head-dress” was being ad 
designed to, assist recruiting to th@ | 
women’s auxiliary branches of thé kn 
Army made me wonder whether thé evi 
PPU intended to offer comnarablé an 
attractions. The Senior Womatl hir 
Member of the National Council, wh? | dic 
is also Vice-Chairman of the Exect” am 
tive Committee, was not available dy; 
when I enquired, but after a little |) wo 
delay a Junior Secretary informed m@) Ru 
that no statement could be made. a | try 
understand, however, that the matter ric 
has not been overlooked, and any ré as 
presentations are being considered bY r 
the Standing Committee on Reorgani for 
sation and Reform. In answer to my One 
telephone enquiry, a well-known Lot” bre 
don modiste had no suggestions con lis 
cerning design, but seemed ”™ quité 
definite about the colour. “ Coulewt 1 
d limon,” she said sharply, and ran& tru 


off. 


* 


T was reported recently that 27 
Malayan tribe had been dis- 
covered still in hiding from _ thé! 
Japanese. The natives refused t@ } 
return to their original territory un 
til they had been given vositive proo! } 


Deporting—PoW’s views 
As an ex-PoW who returned to 
= Germany in June, 1948, I read 
the article about deporting ex-PoWs 
who have chosen to stay in England, 
and Mr. Michael Sorensen’s letter 
with great interest. 

Mr. Sorensen asks who TRD is 

wanting to help. Well, I ask who is 
Mr.. Sorensen wanting to help? In- 
deed I can’t find an answer in his 
letter. 
Germany lacks men. Quite right 
according to statistics. But I doubt 
whether he is entitled to say “the 
prisoners are desperately needed-in 
Germany.” 

Does Mr. Sorenserl know that many 
able-bodied men, ex-PoWs too, are 
unemployed; that we homeless PoWs 
who have lost everything and every- 
body in the aftermath of war are quite 


sumably because Mr. Barker happens 
to be British. 


In a word, he has never asked himself the 
fundamental questions which should precede 
any sociological atudy whatever: What is 
man’s true purpose in life. and what rrr 
ditions are most favourablé to its realisation? 
In this he resembles the vast majority o 
people outside Roman Catholic and Communist 
countries, who have forsaken: the old moral 
authority and never discovered a new. 


‘But, for all these serious faults, People for 
the Commonwealth deserves the careful at- 
tention of those who are beginning to realise 
that Britain is balanced on the edge of a 
precipice, which neither Marshall Aid nor 
Western Union, as at present conceived, can 
do much to level or soften. \ 


turn 


openly regarded as a burden to the 
community; that we are being pushed 
around, for nobody wants to have us 
because of the acute housing short- 
age, that we are being asked again 
and again why we didn’t stay in Eng- 
land? We can’t get a room anywhere, 
and if we have no lodging we don’t 
get work. 

In what respect would the re- 
of a prisoner help “the 
Gersian widow living in a self made 
rubble-and-waste-wood hovel of a 
house” unless it was her husband 
(but then it is no widow!)? The re- 


turn of a strange PoW doesn’t alter 
hier fate at all: except that she might 
be compelled to house the homeless 
ex-PoW. . 

Mr. Sorensen criticises the Govern- 
ment “that it ever appealed to the 
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idle and selfish among the prisoners.” 
I for one, can well remember the time 
when they were not called “idle and 
selfish” but “noble men willing to 
help us”; that was when Britain 
needed -them. 

I suppose Mr? Sorensen wants to 
help Germany. Well, if he really 
wants to do that then he must help 
the German’ individual in a practical 
way, not with words about Germany, 
which after all doesn’t exist any more. 


KLAU_ REITER. 
Hamburg-Hummelsbuttel, if 
Fasaneuweg 8. 
British Zone of Germany.. 


Gandhi and Hyderabad 


HAVE only just seen in Peace 

News of Oct. 8 what I am re- 
ported to have said at the Gandhi 
Birthday Meeting at Friends House. 
I realise how difficult it is to compress 
into a few lines. the gist of what a 
speaker tries to say, but your repor- 
ter has riot in fact conveyed in the 


that the world was now at peace. anc 
should dearly love to know what the 
proof was produced. Cro 
e pea 
like 
>. tenc 
beco 
not 
: a —— ae Vani 
least what I tried to say. 5» into 
What I tried to say was that Mf&@ 1 with 
Gandhi had in fact warned thé te x 
Premier of Hyderabad, as long ago 9 It 
last December, that if he allowed th? | 4, 2. 
Razakar terror to go on unchecke seer 
and failed to come to an aggreemeny for 
with India, sooner or later India woul Rati 
be bound to take such action as ™ FE opin 
fact she did take in September. that 
I am sure I did not say that M& J) nea, 
Gandhi would have supported su@ exist 
action. The word “support” ¢ the | 
highly ambiguous, and ought in thes the 
discussions to be averted. What ge tath 
Gandhi recognised, on this as on othe ) inter 
occasions, was that a non-pacius j ov 
Government, if true to its own pri? be u 
ciples, must on certain oceasions YU, | too 1 
force; and that such an occasion wou" 7 
arise if Hyderabad (which, remembe’ | 
is a part of,India) proved unable © 
stop the Razakar terror. The ques L Th 
tion of what alternative action, in 8° | ‘Croa 
cordance with Mr. Gandhi’s own pre — . 4nd 1 
ciples, could have been attempted, ut & sp 
an important one for the pacifists, ¥ } their 
I must not discuss it here. aay Aust; 
I am confident that I did not ee Woul 
that the people of Delhi gathered Alien 
gether to give thanks for victory: an ae 
the contrary, I tried specially to af . ane 
phasise the fact that the daviig § | hem 
thanksgiving was not for victory: ate’ ‘are t 
for the speedy restoration of - Pe / pace 
HORACE ALEXANDE® Whict 
144 Oaktree Lane, aS ] 
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truth. 


TOLSTOY AND HIS MEANING 


OLSTOY laboured through thirty years to make the lessons 


of his life experience plain. 


He wanted soto simplify his 


Meanings that they would be clear to any peasant or labourer. 
Yet outside his stories and plays there is still disagreement as 
to what the ‘great Russian writer believed and taught. 


The ‘general reader is met by con- 
tradictions. ‘‘ Quite inacceptable To 
Christians,” says Nicolas Berdyaev of 
Tolstoy’s religious ideas in his intro- 
duction to the nine representative 
essays of Tolstoy’s last ten years 
now reprinted as “Essays from Tula.” 
Turn to page 206, where the master 
Novelist dismisses “nonsense about 
salvation by faith, 
heaven and hell, and so on,” and the 
warning of his critic seems justified. 

et, no further than in the first 
Pages of the book, Tolstoy is to be 
found writing of us all as sent into 
life “by a higher Will,” to unite our 
wills with the Will of God, knowing 
that “life and death are in the hands 
of God,” and.sure that “ besides life 
and death, nothing can happen.” ‘To 
what Christians are ‘such teachings 
quite inacceptable? 


NEVER GAVE UP 


Tolstoy is contradictory partly as 
Shakespeare is, because of seeing and 
feeling on so many sides, and partly 
because for simplicity he tried to put 
into prose what can only be expressed 
in poetry—or in action. But where 
Shakespeare, as Gore has said, gave 
up the riddle of life, Tolstoy never 
gave up. Krom Childhood, Boyhood 
and Youth to Anna Karenina he is 
both experiencing and learning to 
understand; and where later he loses 
touch with reality (as we in England 
know it for ourselves) it is because 
even he could not deny all limitations 
and so become universal. He was in 
himself aristocrat and peasant, sol- 
dier and pacifist, sinner in the flesh 
and ascetic, rationalist and (Ber- 
dyaev notwithstanding) mystic, a 
world-famous internationalist and a 
Russian who could'weep at his coun- 
try’s loss of Port Arthur in war, a 
rich man and a man dying houseless 
as one of the poorest. 


Tolstoy is big enough to make us 
forget all this, and listen to him as 
One of ourselves, until someday it is 
brought home that he is both one with 
Us vet misleadingly dissimilar. 


Tolstoy provides no short cut to 
The student must get from 


F there are no direct ways of 
doing propaganda for resist- 


ance to war in Yugoslavia, are 
there indirect ways? Serbs and 
Croats approach the ‘problem of 
peace very differently. 
like the Russians and the Bulgarians 

». tend to be extremists. 
become pacifists they often renounce 
not only war, 
vanities of the World; they withdraw 
into some closed religious community 
with which it is hard for outsiders 
te make contact. 


‘The Serbs, 
When they 


but all the other 


It is interesting all the same that 


these groups with their extreme and 
fixed opinions often get recognition 
for them from the government where- 
as an individual of more moderate 
Opinions 
that the.small Tolstoyan Community 
hear Plovdiv in Bulgarja is still in 
existence and that it is tolerated by- 
the Communist Government. Yet, on 
the whole, it is among the Croats 
tather than among the Serbs that the 
International pacifist outlook, as we 


is persecuted. I believe 


ow it in the west, is most likely to 
€ understood, but we cannot expect 


too much from them. 


CROAT PARADOX 


This sounds a paradox, because the 
roats were known as great fighters 


_ 4nd formed like the Irish Wild Geese 
& specially devoted corps famous for 


eir loyalty to the Emperor of 
ustro-Hungary. In spite of that 


Would say that militarism is wholly 
alien to the Croat character, which is 
z jupple and imaginative. 
if | tke behaviour has been forced on 


Their war- 


gt ‘them by history. If anything they 
@ | 2 too docile, acquiescing from indol- 
®Nce or curiosity in ways of life 


Which their intellect rejects. 
Was it possible that this clever subtle 


How 
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LEO TOLSTOY 


1828—1910 


him whatever he can test and find 
serviceable, which was Tolstoy’s own 
way with the iGospels. Amudst_our 
Western urban life the great Rus- 
sian’s simple rural anarchism may be 
of critical but not constructive_value; 
nevertheless’ what was deeper in “the 
most truth-loving writer in Russian 
literature ” (as Berdyaev rightly des- 
eribes him) can and does remain ours. 


THE STRUGGLE 


What is this most receivable gift? 
It is in the poetry of Youth where 
the future novelist sees the beauty of 
a moonlight night and wakes in his 
soul to a heavenly beauty, transcend- 
ing both aesthetic feeling and sensu- 
ouS dreams. It is in the ensuing 
struggle of soul with gambling and 
the fleshy sins, and the first efforts 
for “a new life.” Especially it is in 
the record of war in Sevastopol, when 
Tolstoy, the young officer, sets the 
actual business of war against what 
is lovable, and dares to make Truth, 


people tolerated Pavelitch and the 
Nazis so patiently? Perhaps for a 
time all the small pomps and cere- 
monies of the Independent State of 
Croatia. appealed to them, but very 
soon they saw how ridiculous it was. 


The Croats have been made cynics 
by history, certainly they no longer 
believe in war since it has brought 
them nothing but unhappiness, but If 
think that many of them vaguely 
hope that the Americans and the 
atom bomb will bring them some sort 
of painless liberation from their 
enemies and that they will not be 
obliged to fight themselves. This 
opium dream of miraculous release 
from Communism will prevent them 
forming any plans for escaping ser- 
vice in the Communist armies or 
thinking out pacifist ideas. Yet 
there have in the past been many 
distinguished Croats -who have been 
pacifist as well as nationalist. They 
believed in peaceful evolution towards 
national independence and feared the 
contradictions and absurdities into 
which the military policy of their 
leaders might lead‘ them. 


TWO PATHS 


It is easy to see how Christianity 
became unpopular in Yugoslavia. [ 
see only two ways by which it can 
recover its prestige, a bad safe way 
and a good dangerous one. 


The bad safe way is by the develop- 
ment of a new Established Church 
under Communism, enjoying certain 
priveleges, in exchange for unquali- 
fied support of the state in-its wars 
and political adventures. That is to 
say there will be army chaplains at- 
tached to Communist regiments, 
there will be prayers and thanksgiv- 
ings for victory in return for the 
right to hold certain views about the 
next world and the preparation for 
it, and about sex relations. This de- 
velopment, particularly in a country 


by 
Percy Redfern 


and not country or patriotic heroism, 
-his present and future hero. 


Still the Tolstoyan values develop. 
The mighty novel, War and Peace is 
a national history but also an epic of 
the individual soul. The moralist 
pauses to honour courage and endur- 
ance in the selfless soldier; none the 
less the awakenings are to the good 

‘within in contrast or in conflict with 
military cruelties and _  futilities. 
These are the decades of exploration. 
They end, temporarily, with that 
erisis of conviction through which he 
accepts his “spiritual self” as with- 
in the authority and commission of 
an ever-active “ Father-God.” 


RE-EXPLORATION 


And now comes re-exploration. 
Satisfied within, he is more than ever 
dissatisfied without. The power- 
seeking world of war, mastery, ex- 
ploitation, and enjoyment without re- 
gard for others, is seen as far more 
nateful than’ before. There. arises 
that spiritual war, that unarmed but 
unshrinking protest of the awakened 
conscience, which in Tolstoy ceased 
only with his leaving the, comforts of 
home to die literally by the wayside. 


So we arrive at Tolstoy’s signifi- 
cance today. He foresaw, as these 
essays show, “The End of the Age.” 
All the last thirty years of his life 
can be interpreted as spent in crying 
to educated Russia and Europe to 
repent and amend _before war and re- 
volution make it too late. Yet he was 
no pessimist. Turn to page ninety- 
four of these reprints and as early 
as the year 1900 he.is found confident 
of something vastly better than a 
sequel of destruction and tyranny. 
But man must win his future. A 
deeper as well as a more sensitive 
thinker than Marx, the man of faith 


in Tolstoy directs all of us to the 


necessity and joyous truth of a re- 
ligious dynamic, taught by what is 
at lowest a conscious relation to the 
universe. Here, and nowhere else, is 
reality for the individual conscience 
and for fraternal human relations. 
For man in his private heart and for 
man in society, here is more than 
truth for the mind. Here is the 
heavenly. 


like Croatia where the Church is 
strong, seems to me very probable. 
In the Orthodox Christian regions of 
the Balkans it has already taken 
shape. 


_ The good dangerous way. is so un- 
likely to be followed that perhaps you 
will think me naive to mention it. It 
is that the Churches should become 
pacifist again as they were in the first 
centuries of Christianity and that 
they should no longer demand from 
their government, Communist or 
otherwise, ‘the privileges which 
come to those who bless armies and 
pray for victory. 


Would this mean that they would 
meet with the fate of Jehovah’s. Wit- 
nesses? There is always that dan- 
ger, but it has not deterred the Wit- 
nesses. Why should it deter the 
older Christian communities? 


CHANGING OPINIONS 


Those who in the west resist this 
idea of a State Church with its army 
chaplains will today no doubt be re- 
garded as little better than Commu- 
nists, but now that the Communists 
have succeeded in assimilating some 
of the Churches, opinion will begin to 
change. If the unspeakable Pavel- 
itch was able to obtain the prayers 
of the Churches and chaplains for his 
regiments of brigands, need we sup- 
pose that Communist generals will 
fail to conciliate the Churches when 
uo wish? T am sure they will not 
ail. 


I am afraid I have said little that 
is encouraging about pacifism in 
Yugoslavia, yet I believe that there is 
no nation in the world that longs so 
ardently for peace. I have written, 
perhaps, too much abow the 
Churehes, but that is because it 
seems to me that they are still the 
best channel through which the 
gespel of peace should reach the 
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Words of Peace - No. 250 
TWO TEACHERS 


difficult! Christ says—Who wishes 
to follow Me must teave house, and 
field, and brothers, for Me, his God; 
and he shall receive in his life a hun- 
dred-fold more, houses, and fields, and 
brothers, and, moreover, life eternal. 
But no one follows Him. The teach- 
ing of the world says—Leave house, 
and fields, and brothers, leave the 
village for the unhealthy town, pass 
your life in a hot bathroom lathering 
strangers, or as a petty tradesman 
counting coppers in a shop like a 
cellar; or as a public prosecutor im 
trials, immersed in papers, and oc- 
cupied in making the lives of unhappy 
wretches still worse; er as a State 
minster, always signing in haste use- 
less documents; or as a captain, al- 
ways bent on killing others—tlive this 
unnatural life, that must end in @ 
painful death, and you shall receive 
nothing either in this world or in the 
world to come! And this call all 
obey. —Leo Tolstoy. 


Publications Received 


A GOOD PROSECUTOR.... 


Advance to Barbarism,” by Jurist. 
Thomson & Smith, 12s. 6d. 


HIS is a study of the rise and 
decline ‘of “ civilised standards ” 
in warfare, made readable by a bril- 
liant gift of irony and parallelism. 
The author’s exposure of the depths 
reached by the United Nations 
their conduct of the Second World 
War, and of the subsequent Nurem- 
berg Trials, is merciless, but amply 
justified by the evidence. | 
Unfortunately, in aseribing @ 
major share of the responsibility for 
this decline to the .participation of 
two non-European Powers, America 
and Russia, he overlooks the initia- 
tive taken by Nazi Germany in aban- 
doning all conventional restraints, 
from the very outset of the Polish 
campaign. It was Hitler’s Obersalz- 
burg address that really struck the 
keynote of World War III. Further- 
more, he ignores completely thé 
| hivhly-organised, and all but success- 
ful war of extermination waged 
against the Jews in Europe. 
An excellent Counsel forthe Pro- 
secution, Jurist is something less 
than an impartial judge. 


THE CHOICE BEFORE THE CHURCH 


people. Therefore, their refusal to 
preach this gospel seems to me of 
highest significance. 


Yugoslavia is still a Christian coun- 
try but I think that its Churches will 
provoke wars rather than avert them 
till they become pacifist. That would 
be a big revolution but wherever it 
happewed whether in the east or the 
west, it would quickly spread. I be- 
lieve that there would be no 
people with a greater understanding 
of Christian pacifism than the Slav 
peoples—if their enemies and leaders 
allowed them to adopt it. 


HUBERT BUTLER. 


TEN YEARS AGO 


From Peace News, October 29, 1938 


An appeal for-amnesty signed by 
eminent Americans has been for- 
warded to the Belgian Premier by the 
War Resisters’ League and the 
Women’s Peace Union of the USA 
on behalf of Henri and Constant 
Spiessens, 24- and 21-year-old war re- 
sisters at present in prison in Ant- 
werp as conscientious. objectors. 


% w * 
I believe profoundly that... we 
art Dick Sheppard’s immortality. 


For the Peace Pledge Union has no 
life without us, and according to 
what we are, so it is. 


The making of peace is not a ~ 


matter of conferences and demon- 
strations, though these may have 
their place; it is a matter of values 
and of behaviour based on them. 
War is the behaviour of hatred, 
peace the behaviour of love; this 
Dick Sheppard knew and expressed 
in what he was and what he did. : 


—“One Year Since He Died,” by R. 
H. Ward. 


To follow the teaching of Christ is: 


in 


\ 
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{ The Lard-"Pianeérs of the Past and the Future 
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'KIFTY YEARS OF 
WHITEWAY COLONY 


Nt 

io 1898, from Purley Colony 

near.Croydon, there set out 

| a small band of peopte inspired, 
as so many have been since, 
| with the idea of founding a new 
community, where they might 
live in harmony with one an- 
other and with their neigh- 
| »bours, sharing everything 
among themselves without the 

» use of money. Their back- 
ground was highly idealistic, 
springing as it did from Tol- 

’ stoyan teachings of non- 

' ‘violence, ‘which had been 

| crystallised first in the Brother- 
hood Church at Croydon and the 

' Tolstoyan Fellowship. 

With the aid of some .of their 
friends the first little band bought a 
piece of land in Gloucestershire, some 
seven miles from Stroud, and one 
small cottage, which gave its name to 

| the community. Here they lived for 
several years, some of the members 

|| staying in nearby hamlets. Life was 
very hard, and without the help of 
friends “outside” they would have 

» had an even worse time. Another 
difficulty soon encountered was the 
proportion of members who came and 
went leaving no trace of work behind 


them but that of their knives and , 


| forks. 
! DEEDS WERE BURNED 


r As the community grew, it became 
desirable to build homes for a few of 
the families, and they were, by com- 
mon consent, given pieces of land for 
their own use. From this grew the 
method of land distribution which has 
survived to this, day. The land, being 
held by the community as a whole, is 
allocated to members on a basis of 
use-occupation, and is returned to the 
community if a member leaves, for 
re-allocation to a new applicant. 
When the land was first boutzht it was 
transferred to three trustees, Sudbury 
|) Protherce, William Sinclair, and 
Joseph Burt, and the deeds then for- 
mally burned to show that the land 
was to be free of private ownership 
for ever. Colonists now sign a dec- 
laration that they recognise this 
principle of land tenure. 

». _, At first the colonists made a bare 
, living from the land, but soon new 
/ crafts grew up, and a small bakery 
© started which supplied at first the 
+ Colony and later surrounding villages, 
' and which now serves a large area. 
» Weaving, leather work, cabinet mak 
* ing and other crafts’ came into exis- 
) tence. 

* _ Both in the Boer War and,in the 
t first World War, Whiteway was a 
| centre of anti-war activity, and was 
» of course closely watched by the 
authorities. In spite of this there was 
- an excellent record of assistance to 
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_-A QUAKER APPEAL FOR 
_. . THE ABOLITION OF 
MILITARY CONSCRIPTION ° 


|. A PUBLIC MEETING 


te will be held at 


ie ~ Friends House, Euston Rd, N.W.| 


: THURSDAY, NOVEMBER ith, 
, at 7.30 p.m. 

z SPEAKERS: 
' W. MAUDE BRAYSHAW 


U (Cierk of London Yearly Meeting) 


44 WALTER H. AYLES 


- for Southall) 


(M.P 
KATHLEEN LONSDALE, 


A YOUNG CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTOR 


| Organised by the Peace Committee of the 
ociety of Friends, Friends’ House, Euston 
Raad, London, N.W.1. 
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at first used for the production of field 
crops was opened up for new settlers. 
The land was not all good, but ex- 
tremely productive of fine stone, and 
one of the more arduous tasks was to 
make roads. On work of this kind 
volunteers of both sexes ahd all ages 
turned out, and there are few White- 
wayans who have spent many years 
here who have not memories of such 
work, and of the comradeship that 
goes with it. These efforts were 
usually accormpanied by communal 
meals, some of the most satisfying 
social functions ever held. 

At present the majority are forced 
to seek their livings outside the 
Colony—the size of the holdings now 
seldom gives more than a large gar- 
den, for there are about 150 people 
on about 42 acres—and the early morn- 
ing bus to Stroud is well loaded with 
workers and school children. 

For many years there was a school 
on Whiteway, run by colonists, and 
this gave a start in life to several of 
us here today. There was always a 
strong emphasis on crafts Band artis- 
tic work that was well ahead of the 
times. The school was housed in the 
Hal) which was -purchased and re- 
erected by the colonists over twenty 


With small farms and 


BRITAIN CAN FEED HER PEOPLE 


EN are still seeking dili- 
gently for new forms of 
physical, political and economic 
power. But only the problem of 
physical power has been satis- 
factorily solved. Therefore the 
release of atomic energy will 
not automatically inaugurate an 
age of plenty: it may well usher 
in an era of barbarism. 

The misuse of power has set us 
two major problems—total war and 
world food shortage: and they are 
closely connected. The solution of 
both lies, I believe, in a revolutionary 
change of moral standards and: social 
organisation, ; 

Growing within me over the past 
few years has been the conviction 
that the solution to world economic 
and social problems lies in.the crea- 
tion of an enlightened peasantry. 
Sound agriculture is the basis of a 
stable civilised life and the art of 
husbandry is the foundation- of all 
other creative arts. ; 

Even a superficial examination of 
society today will show how few peo- 
ple are engaged in producing the 
necessities of life; indeed I would say 
that about,80 per.cent. of the working 
population in this country are en- 
gaged upon tasks not necessary to 
human welfare, and, what is more, on 
tasks which give no creative outlet. 
It is significant that agricultural 
workers receive the smallest wage 
and are, alas, becoming little more 
than food-factory hands. / f 

The insanity of this situation is 
obvious. Should war break out, 
Britain, a small island in a very vul- 
nerable position. economically depend- 
ant upon another nation, would in- 
evitably be engulfed. It will become 
still more obvious as world markets 
are closed ta our goods. We shall be 
saddled with a surfeit of industrial 
products. Yet all the while agricul- 
tural productivity lags behind the 
needs of the world population: large 
areas of land are devoted to indus- 
trial crops for” brewing, tobacco, 
drugs, etc.; soil erosion is reducing 
the available acreage. On top of 
this, the nutritive values of crops are 
diminished by food processing and 
faulty agricultural practice. 

Although it is generally accepted 
that the majority of people do not 
want war, the fact is that people 
quite readily fall for war propaganda 
and allow themselves to be con- 
seripted, and hatred of the enemy 
becomes general. " Hatred of other 
men, nations or factions is an emo- 
tion of frustration; hatred of an idea, 


| unless diverted to support of a better 


idea. is a destructive force. War on 
the scale of today is, as, I see it, a 
consummation of the frustrated crea- 


years ago. There came a time, how- 
ever, when there were not enough 
young children to warrant keeping it 
open, and it has not been restarted as 
a full school. 

Of recent years we have grown per- 
haps much more in the mould of the 
world around—after all, six buses a 
day and cars to go to work in are 
liable to alfer a place whose only con- 
tact with the world outside was at 
one .time on foot or by pony-trap. 
Gradually we became considered less 
“ queer,” we abandonded our more ad- 
vanced habits of dress and behaviour, 
or, aS in many cases, were overtaken 
by the world; we have a “ better ” re- 
cord. in wars, though still having a 
fairly large core of COs. 


STILL FREE 


There remains, however, a consider- 
able community spirit, our land is 
still free of private ownership and 
we bow the knee to no-one among us. 
Wihiteway is considered a failure by 
many in that it has not kept to all its 
original ideas, but it has given a full 
life to some, has been an inspiration 
to many here and outside, and its 
younger people may yet have some- 
thing to contribute. 


an enlightened peasantry 


By Alan Albon 


tive energy of modern industrial 


civilisation. 

The stable society must satisfy two 
elementary human needs, the physical 
need and the need of man’s nature 
for creative expression. Convention, 
custom and social organisation must 
fit in with human nature. The con- 
tention here is that the creation of 
society based on an_ enlightened 
peasant agriculture will provide these 
fundamental needs simultaneously. 


INTENSIVE CULTIVATION 


Since the introduction of mechan- 
ised power into agriculture, produc- 
tivity per man may have risen, but 
productivity per acre has fallen. In 
fact mechanisation, detached from 


sound knowledge of the biological: 


nature of plant and animal husbandry, 
can make a desert. On the other 
hand, any experience of agriculture 
shows that the smaller the area, the 
more intensive cultivation can become. 

it has been suggested that 35,000,000 

people is the limit that these islands can 
support, but I believe that these islands 
can support the present population. Today, 
if Britam wants to become independent, 
she can do so by at once posing a revolu- 
tionary alternative to Communism and 
solving her economic crisis. 

The first step to be taken would be 
the repudiation of all rights to own 
land. Small family farms should be 
ereated, acreage determined by type 
of agriculture or horticulture, soil and 
elevation. Where conditions are sult- 
able, larger co-gperative farms could 


be worked. Land unsuitable for 
agriculture could be afforested, 
marshy land recovered, land won 


from the sea. A system of inland 
waterways could be built for cheap 
(in fuel) transport, to facilitate 
drainage in wet years and conserve 
(together with afforestation) water 
in the dry years. 

The last mentioned scheme could be 
carried out co-operatively and help 
satisfy the restless adventurousness 
of youth, The IVSP is doing valu- 
able pioneer work in this respect, pro- 
viding, opportunities for international 
service which enable people to gain 
a real insight into the problems and 
nature of other countries. 

Upon this broad basis of peasant 
agriculture, where the maximum 
number of men could be engaged in 
creative, useful activity, an activity 
where knowledge could supersede 
drudgery and which demands the ex- 
ercise of so many faculties, a stable 
society could be created. Providing 
the cultural centres for the surround- 
ing country side would be the small 
towns, containing the more specialised 
craftsmen. Industrial and co-opera- 
tive craftsmen working together 


HIS week-end the Tolstoyan 
community at Whiteway, 
Gloucestershire, is celebrating its 
jubilee. The celebrations, _writes 
TOM KEELL WOLFE, who sends 
us this short survey of the com- 
munity’s history, “will take the 
form of a reunion of those still liv- 
ing here with a number of former 
colonists and other friends who 
have kept contact over the years. 
There is to be an exhibition of the 
various arts and crafts which have 
flourished here in the past and of 
those which are stili followed, rang- 
ing from weaving and leather work 
to model railway engines and print- 
ing. There will be records of the 
life and history of the Colony, both 
personal and social. We cannot 
hope to make this as cosmopolitat 
as we would wish, but the many 
friends from abroad who have lived 
with us at various times will be 
much in our minds: the very enel- 
getic WRI worker in Hamburg, Dr 
Theodor Michaltscheff, Sala the 
Somali, Ray, the Frenchman, the 
Italian and German PoWs who 
found a welcome here long before it 
was legal.” ( 


' i 
would be in closer touch with the con-~ 
sumer. Waste from the towns could) 
be returned to the surrounding coun 7 4 
tryside; human and animal manure7 
could all be used to maintain fertility, — 
not as before the war when soll” 
capital was poured via the sewage 7 
system into the sea. ; 

The use of indigenous organically tal 
grown foods. sensible cropping and 
dietetic knowledge would provide the 


healthy xhysical basis for sound! 
social and spiritual life and the actual ~ 
food production would keep the 
majority in creative and healthy’ 
occupation. . 

I am not denying that industry 
and electricity can be useful 


but that they are mere tools of human fq 
spiritual and physical happiness and 
they should remain so. The machine 
that fails to facilitate creative ex ; 
pression is a menace. More adequate ~ [hj 
use should be made of water and win 
power to make those “dark satani¢ 
mills” an aberration of the past. 
IS SELF-SUFFICIENCY 
PRACTICAL? 
Is self-sufficiency a practical pro- 
position for these ‘islands? Is the 


revolutionary policy advocated, with } 
the impact it would have on the im” 


passe of world politics, attainable || }j 
and practical? The situation is such || spar 
that there is no such thing as lon ~| tj, 4 


or short term policies. The creation 7 Panton 
of a farm out of rough land involves © 
hard initial work and initial setbacks 
—so does the task of transforming 4 
country. Yet such a transformation 
is necessary to avert disaster, and 1% 
is more manly to face the storms of 
today with creative purpose than to 
be blown like chaff with the wind. WE Box 
Countries containing more people | waekstoc 
to the acre than Britain have pros 7 | "#en 
pered and exported food. The © Bee?’ 
possibilities of one acre of land aré  [y : 
astounding. On one acre my wife and 
I found it possible to be self-sufficient ) ||, 
in all but cereals, and still to supply) | 


‘the neighbours and sell a surplus 0 


food. By ‘sharing a three-quarter 
acre meadow it is possible to keeP | 
milch goats. By returning to the soll | 
all organic wastes, both human an 
animal, it is possible to raise the fer; 
tility of the ground. The acre o 
ground is nowhere near cultivated t? 
its fullest intensity, yet there 1© | 
plenty. The return of the country 19) 7 
agriculture would mean a rebirth; the | 
“organic ’ husbandmen now at wort — 
could instruct the rest. a 
Without a sound agriculture, the iy 
first of human arts, real civilisatO! [iho 
is impossible, for agriculture meal?— 4)os. 
stability. All the other arts have 2@ 
substance unless this nrimary activity 
of man ‘is healthy. It is an activity | 9 
in which; given correct social orga™ WJ 
isation, the largest number can Ul fn 
creative expression. for 


7 C.0. MINISTER DISMISSED FOR 
UN-AMERICAN SERMONS 


an 

vs For preaching Un-American sermons, Rev. Leon Thomson has been dis- 
ts '. Missed from his post as minister of thé First. Congregational Church, 
es Canton,, Illinois. . ie A ‘ 
i ; i i ittle point of my persona 
ds 1 The two offending sermons were !" Making Mute ] ; 

my Welivered in July. In the first Leon nae I tried to preach a whole 
: OMson compared the principles of ieee : 

he | ©0nscription with those of the Chris- Now you will see why I have no 


y- 4) 78 religion and showed how the 
litter were undermined by the 
former. In his second sermon he pre- 
10 nted concrete alternatives to con- 
Ftiption as achieved by Christians 
{the USA and told how, during the 
he | War, men had chosen work in Civilian 
ye Tublic Service Camps, mental hospi- 


of Gils, forest fire-fighting services and 
g- ad also gone to prison. 

His congregation were reminded ° 
rk + that 350 ministers and laymen 
tt- hroughout the USA had pledged sup- 
he Ort to those who, in the name of 
thea hist, would refuse to register under 


€ new conscription law and that 
ot during World War II, 12,000 young 


an *€n had declared military setvice in- 
ay B patible with their own Christian 
} ith, 

ed Leon Thomson, a Peace News sub- 
he ‘“riber, was himself imprisoned as a 
wr (0 in 1941. He commenced his train- 
jy.) (Me for the ministry in that year and 
he Was ordained in 1945. In a letter to 
ie IS congregation he writes: 

faa AN OPEN BOOK 


it “From the outset my life was an 
en book to college officials. I was 
%dained at the Oswego Church in 
i 745 and presented .the required paper 
th my experience and beliefs as a 
“Oyistian. I told my life story in- 
‘uding prison. I even said a few 
Uheomplimentary things about min's- 
"rs. The moderator smiled and said 
wat he had never heard a candidate 
With such candour. 
Me several friendly but penetrating 
|) | Mestions, and then endorsed me with- 
Nt exception for ordination. That 
as a public meeting. 

| “However, some people who were 
|, At present became disturbed as time 
8° 1 ¥nt on and pressured the church 
Nard to ask me to resign. The board 
nd {| lled me in and we had a calm dis- 
F8ssion; it soon became apparent that 


i a were surprised I was not angry. 
ial foefore I left Oswego they adopted 


he | gme suggestions I offered to improve 
hy) Pee internals workings of the church. 
| )®°me felt guilty when we left town. 
e two board members who opposed 


tf © most resigned from the board. It 
an! as four months before they secured 
nd ‘minister. By then they had ironed 
ne {wt some kinks and were operating 
x- Move like a fellowship. The next 
te yenister had smoother sailing, and a 
nd tgher salary. When laymen wake up 
ne |i. themselves, wonderful things can 


appen. 
: PRISON EXPERIENCE 


“Prison was the highest spiritual 
“Oe “tperience I ever had in my life. No 
he Wonder I cherish that. But as far as 


“urch activities consumed my ener- 


Delegates asked: 


fear of losing a job. If I am dis- 
charged for reasons of my Christian 
faith and the way it works out in 
today’s world, I am happy to bear 
witness to the truth that is within me. 
The only thing that ever will change 
this is to persuade me that Jesus did 
not mean ‘ Return good for evil; love 
your enemies.’ That’s a big order, 
but it echoes all through the New 


Testament. Religious faith means 
something concrete to me. It means 
something to 5,700 other young men 
who went to prison in the war for 
similar reasons. Many of them now 
are in religious work. 


“Remember that Congressman 
Chiperfield, 2 member of this church, 
voted against conscription. All the 
ministers in the Central West Asso- 
ciation are against it. National 
church bodies have opposed it for 
years. I am no lone wolf. J am a 
product of a church that teaches that 
war‘is sin. I tcok those teachings to 
heart. 

“ Only one force will refresh the church. 

Jt must ‘come to itself’ and realise its 

inner needs, and it must attain a vision of 

its service to the community and to Pro 
testantism. It must think in bigger terms. 

“Our whole church set up has been 
too casual for too long. My being 
fired boils down to the fact that I am 
not a casual minister. I believe in a 
programme that is broad and marches 
some place .. . right into’ the’market- 
place where men and women struggle 
to find God in ordinary life. There 
is our hofe, our task. If I did not 
love you, I would not trouble to en- 


Pacifist Profiles 


RI J. C. KUMARAPPA’S life 

has been, like Gandhi’s, 
“an experiment with truth.” 
What is man’s true purpose in 
life, and what conditions are 
most favourable to its realisa- 
tion?—These are the questions 
he has asked, and his answers 
are set forth in a long series of 
books, pamphlets and articles: 
notably, ‘““‘ The Practice and Pre- 
cepts of Jesus,” “ Christianity, 
its Economy and Way of Life,” 
“The Philosophy of Work,” 


“The Economy of Permanence.” 


J. C. Kumarappa 


Pacifists in Bavaria 


UR correspondent, Rolf Hoffman, 
— has been acting as interpreter 
for Muriel Léster, the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation’s travelling secretary, 
during her tour of South Bavaria. 
At a small meeting at a flat in Augs- 
burg, he reports, Muriel Lester dis- 
covered that she and the Catholic 
family who owned it had had a 
mutual friend in the late Father 
Max Joseph Metzger, whose letters 
from a Nazi gaol have recently been 
translated into English. " 

At a meeting in Munich, Muriel 
Lester described the work of Kings- 
ley Hall. The audience was parti- 
cularly struck by the. fact that 
Christians and Socialists should have 
co-operated there, and that the most 
secular activities had been - carried 
on in constant awareness of God’s 
presence. She enlarged on Gandhi's 
stay at Kingsley Hall in 1931, citing 
words of his to illustrate his sense 
of man’s dependence on God. 

The Munich FoR Group is plan- 
ning to repair a damaged school for 


Service. 
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Born in 1892 at Tanjore, Sri Kuma- 
rappa’s boyhood was spent in Madras. 
But he has travelled extensively. He 
graduated as an MA at Colombia 
University, New York, and a BSe at 
Syracuse. He served his articles as 
an Incorporated Accountant in Lon- 
don till 1919, when he returned to 
Bombay. 


In 1929 he joined Gandhi, and be- 
came editor of Young India. He was 
imprisoned. In 19381 he acted as con- 
venor of the Congress Select Com- 
mitted enquiring into the financial 
obligations between India and Britain. 
He was imprisoned, again ‘for two 
years. In 1934, he served on the 
Managing Committee of the Bihar 
Relief Agency. 


His detailed knowledge of India’s 
Economics has led to his appointment 
by successive Governments as an ad- 
visor on Economic Development 
Plans. During the first three years 
of the War he was Chairman of the 
Industrial Survey Committee set up 
by. the Government of the Central 
Provinces and Berar, which carried 
out a survey of some 600 villages. 
But his vigorous criticism of the 
policy of inflation, that was later te 
result in the starvation of two million 
Bengalis, led to a further long sen- 
tence of imprisonment. Since the 
liberation of India, he has taken part 
in more than one economic mission to 
Britain. 


But the chosen field of his activities 
has been the All India Vilage Indus- 
tries Association, of which he is now 
Organising Secretary, and whose 
paper, Gram Udyog ‘Patrika, he edits. 
Sri Kumarappa’s close study of- the 
economic causes of war has made him 
one of the foremost exponents of de- 
centralism. 

He believes, however, that, just as 
the pacifist personally renounces war 
and disciplines himself to non- 
violence, before requiring the nation 
to do likewise, so he must personally 
renounce the profits of an acquisative 
society and adopt a simple mode of 
life. These views he was able to ex- 
pound cogently last summer, at the 
Shrewsbury Conference of the War 
Registers’ International. 


German Peace Scciety’s A.G.M. 


The Annual General Meeting of the German 
Peace Society held from Oct. 1-8 passed 
among other resolutions one calling on Ger- 
man provinces to deckre their “absolute 
neutrality between ¢ountries and associations 
of powers outside Germany and in no case 
associate with either party.” 

“Tt is,” the resolution concluded, “the 
right of every citizen, without regard to sex, 
race or religion, to refuse war and military 
If a German citizen wishes to par- 
ticipate in a war outside Germany’ and join 
the armies outside Germany he should lose 
automatically his right, to German citizen- 
ship.” 
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How can we reduce crime? 


COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


23), “Every active trade unionist,” 
he writes, “ knows the answer”’ to the 
question why “ the CP succeeds in get- 
ting its members into key, positions.” 
And that answer is, in Mr. Aplin’s 
words: 

“The CP members will always be ready 
to do any job, to fill any post, to work. 
They are tireless in propaganda for their 
own point of view. They are in the van of 
any struggle, local or national, to improve 
conditions. Ana the neon-Lommumst is 
content to let them do the work—and there- 
by to achieve leadership. Who has then the 
right to criticise the other?” 


Lawther and Cripps 
HAPPILY, and surprisingly con- 

sidering the political apathy of 
the British generally, the CP has less 
power in our unions’ than it has in 
most other countries. Mr. Lawther 
does not represent a point of view 
which is itself beyofid criticism, but 
anyone who doesn’t want Communism 
here will be relieved that there are 
more men of his persuasion than men 
of Mr. Horner’s in charge of British 
unions. I sympathise with Mr. Hor- 
ner’s attitude to the strikers in 
France, but I hope that Mr. Lawther 
gets the better of his struggle with 
him. ; 

But it is not on the Lawthers that 
the future of British Labour depends. 
Far more important, are the Cripps’s. 
Sir Stafford, a dry-minded aristocrat 
who has never been thoroughly popu- 
lar with the Socialist rank-and-file, has 
already accomplished wonders for the 
salvation of the movement, and if 
Labour is returned to office again “in 
1950 it will be thanks to him, before 
ali others. 

Sir Stafford was able to announce 
in a recent speech that prices in 
Britain had remained stable since 
March of this year, that full employ- 
ment had been’ maintained, and that 
progress towards economic recovery 
was continuing steadily. France, un- 
der capitalist coalition government has 
had a very different experience: prices 
there have soared since March, while 
strikes, low pay,. black marketing and 
hoarding all herald the advent of 
economic and constitutional collapse. 


Where Reds flourish 
YET it is only in Engiland that the 
tide has turned against the Com- 
munists. Elsewhere they are being 
swept from conquest to conquest. ‘As 
I write, Peking is being threatened by 
the Chinese Red Army. Chiang Kai 
Shek is reported to have turned in aes- 
peration to the Japanese for help. In 
East Africa there is trouble brewing, 
for a Communist organisation based 
on the large Soviet Embassy at Addis 
Ababa and supported by many Indian 
intellectuals in British territory, is 
believed to be planning a revolt along 
the lines of that in Malaya. Mean- 
while in Southern Korea a Communist 
rising has already started. 

In Berlin there is evidence that the 
Russians are building up a Communist 
police force in Eastern Germany. It 
is being’ recruited from prisoners of 
war brought back from Russia and 
trustworthy members ‘of the “Socialist 
Unity Party” (the German CP or- 
ganisation). There'is good reason to 
believe that the Russians are prepar- 
ing to make an impressive gesture by 
withdrawing from Berlin and the ad- 
jacent area. They will then suggest 
that the Western Powers should with- 
draw, feeling confident that’ their 
People’s Police Force will be able 
effectively to control Berlin in their 
interest. 


Country matters 


TWO matters relating to English 

country life have caught mY eye 
since I came home from France the 
other dav. One-was the motion in the 
Convocation of Canterbury calling for 
a public holiday to give “ a more de- 
finite status to the harvest thanks- 
giving.” It seemed to me a very good 
idea. Weare all more aware than we 
tise to be of the importance of the 
land. When we could import as mulch 
as we thoucht: we wanted fram over- 
seas, harvest festivals were not especi- 
ally. significant for England. Now 


P.P.U. in HORSHAM 


Will all pacifists in the Horsham- 
Dorking-Pulborough area please 
contact: D. Newell, Kingsfold 
Hostel, Billingshurst; with « 
view to forming a P.P.U. group 
for the area. 


? 


they are more significant than any 
other event in the Church’s calendar 
with the exception of Christmas, Good 
Friday and Easter, which are already 
appropriately celebrated. 

While the Rev. Dr. Smethurst was 
advocating a harvest festival holiday 
at the Canterbury ‘Convocation, Mr. 
Aldous Huxley received the Press at 
Claridge’s Hotel, and told reporters of 
national papers. what he has already 
told readers of Peace News: that the 
soil is not going to yield the food the 
world needs if the world goes on be- 
having as it behaving now. 


The uneatable 


rPHE second matter that has caught 

my eye is the campaign of the 
British Field Sport Society to protect 
the “ countryman’s heritage ” of hunt- 
ing, shooting, and fishing. Town- 
dwellers, no less than countrymen, are 
asked to sign a pledge to oppose the 
abolitionists, and te protect field sports 
against proposed legislation. I must 
confess to a certain emotional attitude 
in this matter. 

The killing ‘of animals and fish for 
food seems to me necessary, and a 
very large amount of pain in the ani- 
mal kingdom inevitable, since Provi- 
dence has so (mercilessly) organised 
the universe. Bult the fact of taking 
pleasure in the suffering of animals is, 
to my mind, the wicked and sinful part 
of it. It may be that I have what Mr. 
Murry (who used to hunt) calls a 
“want of imagination,” but I cannot 
bring myself to see what entertain- 
ment there ean be in the sight of a 
fox or a hare or a stag torn to pieces 
by dogs. As for the “ countryman’s 
heritage,” one has only to read such 
a book as Colonel Ryves’ recent “ Bird 
Life in Cornwall” to realise what a 
menace the man with a gun can be to 
the natural life of these islands. 


Crime stati: tics 


MPHE ECONOMIST (Oct. 23) has 

published an interesting commen- 
tary on the crime statistics for Eng- 
land and Wales; the conclusion is that 
“the statistics reveal only too clearly 
how inadequate heavier sentences are 
for the prevention of grime.” The 
courts are using fines and imprison- 
‘ment more and more as deterrents, 
and relying much Jess than ‘before the 
war on the constructive work of the 


probation officer. The Economist 
continues: , 
The policy is obviously ineffective so 


long as 6U' per cent. of all crimes are not 
cleared up by the police: it is because 
“Iiberty plucks justice by the nose” that 
Potential malefactors continue to think 
crimes 2 good risk. Only a much greater 
fear of detection will reduce the business 
of the criminal stock exchange. It is for 
this zeason that Steps to increase the 
strength and efficiency of the police are 
much more likely to reduce the number of 
law-breakers than heavier sentences in the 
minority who are caught. ® 
I have been reflecting on this sug- 
gestion. There was a time when 
Socialists believed that an improve- 
ment in the social and economic con- 
dition of the working class wonvld re- 
duce crime; for crime, we said, was 
dye to unemployment and noverty. 
Now unemployment has been cured 
and, poverty, in its more extreme 


forms, eliminated. “Yet crime in- 
eveases, Can it be that Socialists and 
Pacifists persistently over-estimate 


the soodness of human nature? 
“Prevention ” of crime nowadays 
seems best effected by deterrence, i. ¢., 
by giving votential. criminals good 
srounds to fear punishment. I don’t 
like big police forces, but is there any 
other way of dealing with the prab- 
tom? J should. like tn think the 
Feonomist is wrong, but I can’t. 


Commonwealth se-t ity 


TPHE meeting of British ‘Common- 

wealth Ministers in London, which 
ended Jast Friday, was a success for 
which the Labour Government in the 
United Kingdom may rightlv conera- 
tulate itself. Eire, on wholly irrational 
grounds, since the break can only in- 
jure her own citizens, wants to sever 
her, last. ties with London: but India 
and Pakistan are eager to continue 


the partnership, in spite of all the 


past bitterness. 

Imperialism has been miraculousty 
transformed under Labour rule in 
T.ondon, and while there is still a need 
fer chance in narts of Africa (especi- 
ally South Afries. which is not rvled 
from T.iondon), the fact that a free 
Tndia should now be exercising all her 
ineennitv to maintain her assaciation 
with Britain is a strikine testimony to 
the statesmanshin of Mr. Attlee and 
his colleagues. Do we- sufficiently 
appreciate our own Government? 


YOUNG—— 
AND FOOLISH 


‘ You can’t get them out from 
behind the iron curtain.” 
That was what American offi- 
cials told young Thurl Metzger 
who aproached them in 1947 
about getting a group of Polish 
oqricultural students over to the 
United States to study American, 
farming methods and learn about 
American farm and community 
life. But Thurl, who had been 
sent to Poland by the Church of 
the Brethren to check the cattle 
placed in that country by the 
church's heifers-for-relief com- 
mittee, was, in his own words, 
“young and foolish and didn’t 
reclise that it was impossible.” 


| Result: a graup of young Poles 


lived, worked and learned on 
American farms and in American 
agricultural colleaes for nearlu a. 
near. Among other things, they 
heard 1,400 farm boys ‘and girls 
et a youth congress in. Chicago 
diseuss Working Together for a 
Retter Home and World Commun- 
ity. Wher, they went back to 
Poland this summer. they took 
more then a knowledge of im- 
proved farm techniaues. 

Tf a small nart of the eneray 
snent in fearing ond hating the 
unknown. neovle on the other side 
af the- fenea rould he snent ™ 
amankina determined hrearhes in 
the fenes, the world mould he a. 
hotter nlaca. Daeg one hene ta he 
anand end. foolish to believe this 
“macothla? 

—Cnenel Moessenaer, Ort, 9, 1942. 


APPEAL 
FROM SPAIN 


MPHE following has been received 
- from the secretary of the British 


js 6 { 
Delegation of the Spanish CNT: 

The Sub-Delegation of the Confederation of 
National Workers of Spain (CNT) in this 
country solicits your helm in a matter which 
is urgently and vitally important to a group 
of Anti-Fascists whe, this month, will be pro- 
secuted by 2 Military Court of Franco-Spain. 

In Nov., 1947, there was due to take place 
in Madrid a reunion of Trades Unions (CNT), 
an organisation which has to work under- 
groind under the rule of Franco, which for- 
bids Spanish workers and the people in 
general the most elementary rights and free- 
dom enjoyed by peoples of the rest of the 
democratic world. 

Before this reunion cauld take place the 
Spanish police discovered ali the most im- 
portant details of the proposed meeting and 
at once commenced te detain the delegates 
as they arrived in Madrid together with all of 


the members of the Exécutive Committee of ; 


the, CNT. The Fascist police, heavily armed 
and with no regard for human life, fataliy 
injured one member, 

A new trial was started by the Military 
Court against seven people and the prosecutor 
asked for the death sentence to be passed on 
two of them with pena! servitude for five. 
The two death sentences pronounced were 
those of Manuel] Villar and P. Montllor. The 
Prosecutor asked for life sentences in respect 
of Felix Carrasquer, Eustaquio Rodriguez, 
Gruno Gonzalez, Pedro Sanchez and Angel 
Morales. 

The above statemant contains only the 
brief outline of this tragic affair. Seven 
Spanish workers and democrats are in peril 
of being sentenced for the “ crime” of trying 
to organise an underground Trade Union 
which has always been the elementary right 
of workers in other democratic countries. 

The Spanish Military Tribunals were never 
more biood thirsty and anxious to victimise 
the democratic people than they are now. 
The Totalitarian nolice of the ,Franco regime 
have taken the lives of many thousands or 
committed them to State prisons. 

But in some cases British intervention has 
halted the hand. of the hangmen. Only this 
sort of intervention will, at the present time, 
show the Spanish Dictator that his crimes 
or those of his tools are known to the Demo- 
cratic world. Once again such intervention 
by you may stop this new orgy, of bloadshed. 

In the name of all of the neople now suffer- 
ing this terrible injustice we ask for your 
urgent help. Your vosition as » great be- 
Hever in human rights and juctice may ston 
® miscarriage of justice which the tyranny of 
Franco is imposing on the Spamish pennle. 

For the Sub-Delegacion of the CNT, 
M. SALGADO, 
Secretary. 
53 Elsham Road, London, W.14. 


Your Library Shelves are Incomplete 
without @ copy of 


“ADVANCE to BARBARISM ” 


.» by : 
A JURIST. 
Price 12/6 Nett 
“A Scholarly Indictment. of War.” 
F, A. Ridley in “ Socialist Leader” 
Obtainable from the publishers : 


THOMSON AND SMITH LTD 


(Dept. P) 
49 CHIPPENHAM. ROAD, 
LONDON, W.9. 
or from your bookseller. 


NEWS of NOTE) 
QX\ARLISLE CITY COUNCIL re 
’ jected by 22—8 an Air Ministry 
suggestion that talks be_ given TA. 
secondary schools on the RAF as 4) 
career. ' . 
Said Councillor J. G. Walker 
(Soc.): “Surely we will not adopt 
Hitler methods by instilling war ideas | . 
into children’s minds.” . 
Councillor N. T. O'Reilly (Tory)s” 
“We would also have to open oul 
schools to Communists and religi0 Fi 
bodies who do not approve of wat 
—Daily Express, Oct. 18, 19458 
“The Universe” has recenily refused’ 
insert an advertisement from the Centh 
Board of Conscientious Objectors because | 


of | "44 
inability to “‘ accept advertisements on a C03 a g 
troversial subject.” “The Catholic Herala | Wj) 


was also unable to insert an advertiseme@m 
because the Editor decided that, although, he 
“(did not object to a conscientious objectoi # 
such (as an individual),” he “ could not insé 
an advertisement which would encourage 
idea.” / 
—The Objector, Oct. 1948 


In a Home Industry such as mine 
speed comes second only to excellant) 
work, as shown by a dear old bachel0E | 
uncle who took so long in knitting #7 
scarf for one of our Allies in the ee 
war, that by the time he had finishe® | 
it, the Ally had become an enemy!” 
—A writer on the Home Knittim 

Industry in Housewife. 

A hundred of General Franco’s s 
young officers, picked from all over Spt a 
have been told to prepare to leave for the. # 

All have high Spanish military quale 
tions. ok 

They belong to aristocratic families, oe it 
English almost perfectly, and are ‘* sociél) 
accomplished.” They had to be good dane 
and tennis players. ie 

Daily, Express, Oct. 19, 108s | 

A motion depreeating the usé 46 
the atom bomb will come before Ls 
Church Assembly when it meets 
the Central Hall, Westminster, i ac 
November 8, says’a Daily Hert 
report. ey ie 

Big drop in Forces recruits was — 
by the Ministry of Defence yesterday. 

Total for all Services in the first quar 
was 17,042, against 32,359 in 1947. In # 
second quarter it was 16,615 against 25,08, 

The third quarter saw a further droP 
14,397 this year, against 20,985 last year. 7% 

But therg was a slight improvement 
month, with 6,703, recruits, against 4,87%.% | 
August, which probably reflects the bes” 
ning of: the recruiting drive. ‘. 

—Daily Herald, Oct. 25, 194% 


| 


Peace organisations 


E By “Ty 
honour Gandhi | a 
A MEETING in honour of Gandhi” thesis 
, birthday anniversary was held ae 
Friends’ House on Oct. 21. It Wea One 
arranged jointly by The Peatg they 
Pledge Union, The Fellowship, 4.) {hey 
Reconciliation, Friends’ Peace U0™ ea” 
mittee and the Women’s Intera® T.U. 
tional League. af | 
Several people spoke, most nt “YP HE 
whom had known Gandhi, and 8? m. Xe 


Mrs. Handoo _ recalled how, H 
Gandhi’s encouragement, she took two bt 
ings in Delhi and started a home for fl 
refugee women and children. Their mu 
were warped when they came, due to their ay | 
periences, but after a while they became mf a 
more calm and hopeful, largely through 4 
ing about Gandhi and his teachings. It | Dal. 
a great joy when a Muslim girl who” olicie 
lived with them, known by a nicknamé& Unt 
vealed her true name and thus the fact 4 Speech 
she was a Muslim, and was instantly acce? ’ 
by all the Hindu women as a sistgr ‘e qa add 
fellow victim of violence. *0 def 
When Gandhi went on his last fast ( \/OF We 
women asked Mrs. Handoo to present a By 1 
tion to him asking him to stop his ae soses. 
Gandhi's reply was ‘‘ Unless the womett Oe sreat 
prepared to go back to their homes, the the n 
request is empty.” oh es 
Mrs. Handco gave. the women: Gall 
message at their next Prayer Meeting. 
all decided to go home. But by that tim? 
was too late to bring their reply to Gan bi , 


extracts were read from his writin® Is 
inspired Z 


Supply everything for your Office 
All types Office Machinery * 
Repaired or Overhauled. 
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Steel and Wood Furniture 
Delivered Anywhere 
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Return of Post Servite for Sundrie 1) pe 
| “an 


: , Write for details to 
REBILEX TYPEWRITER Co., Lt 
561, London Road, 
Westcliff-on-sea, Essex. 
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